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Whose readings of Dickens's ‘Christmas Carol” have helped charity so greatly. Sir Squire is largely interested in the work of the Academy of Dramatic Art 
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WHY NOT EMPLOY LADY COOKS? 


“With the advent of the new year the dietary of merchant seamen is improved, and in a year’s time every British ship 


- must carry a certificated 
cook." —Daily Paper 
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A NEW IDEA IN ARCHITECTURE 


“ People who build their own houses should endeavour to express something of their own personality in the design of the fagades."—Extract from a paper 
read at a meeting of the Architectural Society 
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YSAYE AND FAMILY AT NAMUR—YSAYE IS NOW CONDUCTING AT COVENT GARDEN FOR THE FIRST TIME 


Maull & Fox 


MADAME MARIE BREMA COMMANDER GODFREY-FAUSSETT, R.N. M. VANDYK 
The famous Wagnerian singer who is iquerry to the Prince of Wales, whose engagement to Who is directing the German opera season 
appearing at Covent Garden this week Miss Dudley Ward has just been announced at Covent Garden which opened on Monday 
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THE GARDENS OF THE DEAD SHAH AT TEHERAN, WHERE HIS LATE MAJESTY’S SIXTY “OFFICIAL” WIVES RESIDED 
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The Tatler 


London, January Sixteenth, 1907. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL -“ORREGE S:: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: ** Sbhere, London.” 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 


&c. 


POREVUGAE OR MADERA. 


Winter Tours 13 to 27 Days S12 to S20 inclusive. 
- Sailings every 10 days. 
TOUR—SEJOUR TO MONT’ESTORIL, 


An IDEAL WINTER RESORT NEAR LISBON. 
23 to 47 Days 4163 list Class throughout. 


8, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London. 


BOOTH LINE 30, James Street, Liverpool. 
THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—Empress Hotel, The Squar2. Absolutely the best situated, overlooking 

the Public Gardens. An ideal spot for all seasons. Electric light. Billiard room. Special 
attention to the Catering. From £2 2s. weekly; 8/6 per day ; Saturday till Monday, 15/-; including 
Baths, Lights, and Attendance. Table d’'Hote. Separate Tables. Tel.: 0984. Illustrated Tariff. 


BOURNEMOUTH. ‘*Elvaston.’’ West Cliff. Pension. Best position on sea front. 


BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


(CCOLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Harv, Proprietor. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. Reconstructed 
and refurnished. Unique Winter and Hunting Quarters. Lift. Large Garage. Residcnt 
engineer. Telephones: 109 & 0659 Leamington. Telegrams: ‘‘ Regent, Leamington.” 


LONDON-— Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Park. Every comfort and luxury. Enclosed suites with private bath-room. En pension 
terms from 10/6 per day. 


LYMINGTON:—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE. Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including Ist class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Spring and early Summer. For Tariff apply Manager. 


PERTH.— Station Hotel. Covered way ArtHuR Foster, Manager. 


SCARBORO’.— The Gainsborough Private Hotel. South Cliff. Delightfully situated. En 
pension. Table d’Héte. Telegrams: ** Cantab, Scarborough.’ Nat. Tel. 0202. 


G OUTHAMPTON.—The Dolphin. Motor Garage. Inspection Pit and Petrol Stores. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. 
Do. Leete's Private Hotels. Telephone 0297. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Bracing Atlantic Breezes. Booklet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 
AT HOME. 


Twelve months - - - £1 8s, 2d. 

Six months , - - - - - - 14s. 1d. 

Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD. 

Twelve months - - - . - £1 19s. Od. 

Six months - - - - - - 19s, 6d. 

Three months - - - - - 9s. 9d. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

; Newsbaners for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. ot 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y. 
Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post- 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THe TATLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any other 

part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore 
be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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DRuRY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. Managing Director, ARTHUR Cor1yy< 
Twice Daily at 1.30 and 7.30. 
SINDBAD. 


TARRY RANDALL, HARRY FRAGSON, FRED EMNEy 
T; QUEENIE LEIGHTON, and MARIE GEORG 


aril RR ISERIES 
H's MAJESTY S THEATRE. MR. TREE 
EVERY EVENING at 8, Shakespeare's 2 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
MATINEES EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2. 


WALTER PASSMORE 
ARTHUR CONQU 


GaERick: MR. ARTHUR BOURCHiep, 


EVERY EVENING at 8.30. Lessee and Manager, 
THE MORALS OF MARCUS. 
A Play in + Acts, by WitxtiAmM J. Locke. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2.30. 


a 
Geaux THEATRE. < Manager, Mr. Grorce Epwarpys 
B EVERY EVENING at 8 (Doors open 7.40), : 
THE NEW ALADDIN (a Musical Extravagance). 
MAT. EVERY WED, and SAT, at 2 (Doors open 1.40). Box Office open 10 till 10, 


YRIC THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER, 


Lessee, Mr. William Greet.. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. 
ROBIN HOOD. By Henry Hamittron and WittiAM DEVEREUX. ROBIN Hoop 
Zr z 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 


T. JAMES’S, ; KING STREET, PALL MALL, 

EVERY EVENING at 8.15 (382nd time). MATINEE, WEDNESDAYS AND Saturpays at), 
HIS HOUSE IN ORDER, By A. W. PINERO. 

Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. Miss IRENE VANBRUGH. Telephone: 3903 Gerrard, 


LDWYCH THEATRE, ALDWYCH, STRAND, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, CHARLES FROHMAN. 
EVERY EVENING. at 8 o'clock, CHARLES FROHMAN presents EDNA MAY in 
“NELLY NEIL,” 
The new musical play by C. M. S. McLELLAN, music by IVAN CARYLL. 
FIRST MATINEE SATURDAY NEXT, January 19 at 2. | 
Box-office open 10 to 10. Telephoue: 2,315 Gerrarj 


| ONDON H!IPPODROME. 


TWICE DAILY, 
At 2and 8 p.m. 


AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


F MPIRE, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. “THE DEBUTANTE) 
New Grand Ballet. Mdlle, GENEE, Premiére Danseuse. 
“BURNING TO SING.” 
ARTHUR PRINCE, GEORGE LASHWOOD. And Selected Variety Programme. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitcuiss 


QUEEN’S HALL. oe 


QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA’S 
SYMPHONY: CONCERT. 
THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, January 19, at 3. 
Vocalist - M1iss AGNES NICHOLLS. 
Tickets, 7/6, 5/-, 2/6 (1/- Tickets are all sold) ; of usual Agents, Chappell & Co.'s Box Office, € ueen's | 
Hall; and the Queen's Hall Orchestra (Ltd.), 320, Regent St., W. Rospertr Newman, Manager. | 


STAMMERING. 


HE severest and most obstinate cases can now be perfectly and permanently 
CURED by one who has cured himself, after stammering for ten years. 
INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATICN. RESIDENT PUPILS TAKEN, 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 
Publishers are requesicd to aitach tle trice to alllccks scit 


Wayrarinc Notions. By Martin Cobbett. 6s. (Sands & Co.) 
Tue Hou IN THE CRE rt. By Adeline Sergeant. 6s. (John Lorg.) 
Tue Mistress of Aypon. By R. H. Forster. 6s. (John Long.) 
Tue Ducuess or Pontirex Square. By G. W. Appleton. 6s. (John Long.) 
Tux Face aNv How ro Reap ir. By Annie J. Oppenheim. 2s. 6d. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Tue Apvertiser’s A B C: the Standard Advertisement Press Directory, 1907. 10s. 6. 
(T. B. Browne.) 
A SS SS SS RE A hE d 
Js TATLER an be obtained tn Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent | 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the vario) 
Depots in each town of the Saartach News Agency. 


THIS COUPON-INSURANCE-TICKET MUST NOT BE DETACHED. 


WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporatio! 
£2,000 Limited, Principal Office, Nos. 36 to 44, Moorgate Street, Londen 
SS Oe 


E.C., to the legal personal representative of the bond fide holdcr of !) 
Coupon-Insurance-Ticket if such holder shall be killed by an accident will} 

the United Kingdom to any Railway Company's passenger-train in which such holder is travé lig 
as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season-ticket holder, or trader's ticket-holder. ; 
Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following ¢pecial conditions, which OT 
the essence of the contract, viz. :— 

| 

| 


(a) That death result within one month after the accident, (4) that such holder's usual signature shall have! 


written in ink or pencil, in the space provided unierneath, before the accident, (c) that notleey 
its occurteny 
request ot! 


¢ 


accident be given to the Corp: ration at its Principal Office in I.ondon within fourteen days after 

(d) that medical certificates and other information be furnished by the person claiming upon ae 

same by the Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and under ie 3 

years of age, is limited to one Coupon-Insu;ance-Tichet for each holder, and holds good for the current 

of issue only, B Pep Ait 

This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions 0!” 

“Ocran AccIDENT AND GUARANTEE CoMPANY LimiTep, Act, 1890," Risks Nos, 2 and 3,1 
they are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. 


The possession of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket ts admitted to be the payment of a premium inl 


, Section 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can be seen at the Principal Office of the Corporation. 


Week of issue, from January 16, 1907. 
Signature _ P vi 

Subscribers paying yearly or half-yearly in advance either direct_to the Publisher. rf 
Newsagent, are not reavired to sign the above Coupon-Insura.ce-Ticket, but will be held rd ; 
under the terms of same during the currency of their Subscriptions, provided that a certite 
this effect be obtained. This can be done by forwarding a stamped addressed enyelope accompall’ 
by the Newsagent's receipt and two penny stamps, for registration, to 

THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE GORPORATION, Ltd. 

36-44, Moorgate Street, Londor, E.C. 


ort! 
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The White Star Turn. 
ET German shipping agents quake, 
We won't be trodden on and 
stamped on ; 
The White Star flyers mean to make 
Their starting point Southampton. 


It’s hard on the North German Lloyd, 
And on the Hamburg line it’s 
harder ; 
3ut Liverpool may find the void 
Filled by a new Cunarder 


A Little Learning. 
(@yre of the evening papers lately 
had a short but erudite article 
on the Sphinx. Unfortunately the 
author or printer of the article spelt 
‘ Sphynx ’—rather disillusioning ! 


Kionomania. 

A morning paper discoursed on 
= kionomania, or an inordinate 
loye of snow. — Unluckily the Greek 
for snow is chion, and kion means a 
pillar or tombstone. 


The Spell of the Past. 

Te British journalist who thinks 
To read the riddle of the Sphinx 

Must not believe that wisdom lies 

In always spelling her with y’s 

And when he seeks to fill his page 

With learning of the classic age, 

ae is well if he will sometimes ‘speak 

!osomebody who knows some Greek. 

More Morocco. 

Raisuli, the Robin Hood ot 
Morocco, has been defeated 

with awful slaughter—no less, it is 

credibly reported, than forty killed, 

more than perished in either of the 

two last American railway accideuts. 

fle has fled to the mountains, and 

the peace of Morocco—and therefore 


t 


Miss Evelyn Leahy, daughter of Mr. J. R. Leahy of California 
and Killarney, and niece of Major-General Stokes, who was 
married at St. Stephen's, South Kensington, to Major A. S. Cooper 


THE TATLER 


° ADRIAN ROSS. 


of Europe—is (for the time being) pre- Peace. 


served. Order reigns in Tangier—as much he ironclads of France and Spain 

as it ever does—and the correspondent of With those of Britain in the distance 
‘The Times’ need no longer stand a May seek their native coasts again, 

siege in his suburban villa. Nor claim each other's armed assistance. 


The author of Morocco’s ills 
Has fled and taken to the hills 
The Kaiser need not wave his blade, 
Inspiring fear in all directions, 
But with a single mind can aid 
His Chancellor in the elections. 
Peace reigns in earth and sea and sky 
Since Raisuli has done a guy. 
And in the gardens of the Hague 
The devotees of peace may utter 
Their aspirations mild and vague 
With unction rich as melted butter. 
Peace, perfect peace, is sure to reign— 
Till Raisuli comes back again. 


The Channel Tunnel. 

M any members of the present Par- 
liament are understood to be 

strongly in favour of the Channel 

tunnel. Why not set some of the 

more ardent ones to make it? We 

could spare them from Westminster. 


Borers. 

QO" good M.P.’s with their loqua- 
cious breath 

Threaten each day to bore us all to 
death ; 

Better to start them in some Kentish 
valley 

And let them bore their tedious way 
to Calais. 

The rock will shrink before their 
steady talk, 

Too lengthy for the very longest 

Pave sier chalk ; 

TO-DAY’S BEAUTIFUL BRIDE i ’ 2 

Nor need we dread the water for a 
minute— 

The tunnel will be dry if they are 

of Killenure Castle, Co. Tipperary in it. 


} 
‘ 


i = 
Newman 


The Duke of Connaught (on the left) bidding good-bye to England. His At Ascott, the Buckinghamshire seat of Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, there 
Royal Highness, who is accompanied by the Duchess of Connaught and was a record meet of the Whaddon Chase in connection with the coming 


Princess Patricia, started last week on his tour 


Inspector-General of the Forces 


in the colonies as of age of Mr. Evelyn de Rothschild (shown on extreme right of picture). 
The middle figure is Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild 
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The Boredom of Thought-reading. 

HERE is an old proverb which 
most of us have learned to respect 
which’ tells us that “there is 
nothing new under the sun,” and 

both I and my trusted first lieutenant, 
George Scott, have in our theatrical ex- 
perience seen so many thought-reading 
turns that | must frankly contess | long 
since despaired of ever discovering any- 
thing novel in this particular line of busi- 
ness. In consequence, when George Scott 
smilingly asked me to see a couple of 
thought: readers whose work he had wit- 
nessed | hastily replied, “No thank you, 
my friend; the book is quite full enough 
already.” 


George Persists. 


Webs and undaunted by this first 

reverse, Scott continued cheerily, 
« Well, guv’uor, | knew vou would say no, 
but believe me—if you never do again— 
this is a performance you: really ought to 
see; it’s a duty, in fact, and | “know you 
never shirk that, so just give it five 
minutes in your own room and—well—if 
you don't like it there will be no harm 
done.” I therefore consented, and within 
a couple of hours or so Agnes and Julius 
Zancig were ushered into my private room, 
and before they left it I had formed the 
firm conviction that I had seen absolutely 
a “top-hole” turn in the entertaining 
line. 


I am Astonished. 


Without any needless “by-play’’ and 

in the most matter-of-fact, offhand 
manner the Zancigs, in a few minutes, 
iececded to utterly bewilder and my stily 
everyone privileged to be present, amongst 
whom were my self, George Scott, my own 
secretary, my stage director, and Mr. Harry 
Woodford, the secretary of the Alhambra 
Company. The wonderful couple sta- 
tioned themselves at different ends of the 
room and without any possibility of collu- 
sion performed tests of the most convincing 
order. 


Is it Done by Code? 

t may be possible for them to have used 
codes by the dozen—and maybe they 
did not and do not. In any case, it seems 
to me that whether they do or do not 
occasionally use simple codes detracts not 
one iota from the artistic value of their 
performance. Tor instance, I admit that 
it is the simplest thing in the world to 
identify, say, a hat by one word, a watch 
by another, a pocket book by another, 
and soon; but a code of that sort has very 
pronounced limitations, and in fact when 
applied to the truly extraordinary feats 
the Zancigs have brought off may be said 
to represent merely the letter A in the 
“thought-reading alphabet ’—there still 
remain the other twe nty-five letters to be 
accounted for. 


Universal Application. 

f the success of the Zancigs depends 
upon codes, then all I can say is that 
they must have devised some which can 
be applied not only to all and every 
imaginable object but also to every 
existent and non-existent language 
ever spoken since the days when the 
Tower of Babel caused such con- 
fusion. 


A Foreign Language Test. 
“[hus, only a few nights ago some 
visitors to Box 9 at the Alhambra 
dropped a slip of paper in front of Mr. 
Zancig when he was making a tour of the 
stalls; On this paper were written two 
words, “chwaren teg.” Mr. Zancig took 
up the paper, glanced at it, and his wile 
spelt out the words—no one but a Welsh 
bookmaker could possibly pronounce 
them—quite correctly 


Successfully Performed. 
aR he occupants of the box, if one can 
judge by the whole-hearted enthu- 
siasm with which they greeted the success 
of this test, were apparently astounded, 
and the following morning Mr. Zancig 
received an envelope on which was: ‘‘ The 
Welsh expression, ‘chwaren teg, which 
vou have correctly given, means ‘ fair 
play. We are perfectly satisfied. Your 
performance is a genuine (and wonderful) 
3 
one. 


Controversy and Doubt. 
F rank recognition of the merits of the 
performance of the Zancigs is at the 
present time particularly gratilying, for 
the enormous success of this wonderful 
turn has created not only almost unpre- 
cedented interest but also an amount of 
controversy probably never equalled be- 
fore in the history of erterianient Tam 
sorry to see, however, a spirit has obtruded 
itself which, coming from the source it 
does, isa matter of considerable surprise 
to me and suggests that the game is not 
being fairly played by those who, as they 
are themselves receiving an enormous 
amount of free advertisement, could well 
afford to let it stand at that, silently 
profiting and observing without idly 
depreciating and sneering. 


i 


Unkind Criticism. 
] am more surprised and sorry to see this 
spirit introduced because Mr. and Mrs. 
Zancig are the most modest and unassum- 
ing ‘‘stars”’ I have ever met in a theatrical 
experience which extends over—well, never 
mind how long, for it is longer than I 
care to think about. Moreover, the kindly 
forbearance with which they have received 
the most bitter attacks made upon them 
should surely have “ heaped coals of fire” 
on the heads of those who have criticised 
them unfairly, and from a_ standpoint 
based upon nothing more substantial than 
mere “ guesswork’ and empty surmise. 


People who Know Everything. 
| do not pretend to know how the Zancigs 
work their wonderful performance, and 
I must also confess that up to the present 
time I have not ‘been introduced to” a 
single theory which in any way adequately 
explains the tests the y have done and 
will continue to do “until further notice.” 
Still, in this world some people know 
everything, and as Mr. Zancig senten- 
tiously remarks, “It really would bea 
relief to meet somebody who does not 
know more about it than we do ourselves,” 
for everyone seems to know exactly how 
it is done. Cabdrivers will tell you “ the 
whole thing is as easy as rolling off a log,” 
and “my missus ’as a cousin who could 
do it before she left school.” 
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Mr. Zancig Trembles. 
n fact, to the man in the street the whole 


thing is simpler than A B C. But 
with a power of deduction which must { 
surely have made Sherlock Holmes turn in 
his grave many members of the audience 
at the Alhambra ‘‘ scent out codes with 
noses like pointers,” and poor Mr. Zancig 
confesses that he is afraid to blow his own 
nose because if he were to do so this 
ota action would surely be construed 

“ the latest code,” while he adds plain- 
fieely “if I were to sneeze thousands of 
wiseacres would say, ‘There! What did 
1 tell you? He has been taking code 
snuff.’ ” 


A Remarkable Performance. 
Atee all, to those whose inclination 

runs in that direction it must be a 
cause for the greatest self-gratification to 
find an explanation— whether is sound 
or not makes no difference—of something 
they do not understand at all. Thinking 
people, however, and all who are fair 
enough to pass a just sentence, will con- 
tinue to regard the performance of the 


Zancigs from an impartial standpoint, 
and as “a man is innocent until he is 


proved guilty,” so must the performance 
of Mr. and Mrs. Zancig be set down as one 
of the mest wonderful of modern times 
until a sane and reasonable explanation 
to cover each and every contingency is 
discovered. 


ree. 


Hee 


“Yea—a Daniel.” 
Wes vole the Kaiser will appear in next 

sa problem which would baffle even 
the most ingenious. Sculptured over the 
great doorway of the new cathedral at 
Metz his Imperial Majesty appears in 
effigy as Daniel among the apostles and 
martyrs. The sculptor has given the 
features of Wilhelm II. even to the sky- 
pointed moustache, which is not an ap- 
pendage one usually associates with the 
hero of the lions’ den. 


Bernhardt in a Flat. 
he latest about Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt is that she is giving up her 
house in the Boulevard Berthier and is 
going to live ina fifth-floor flat. Where 
the actress will store her innumerable art 
treasures nobody knows. Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s house has been considered one of 
the monuments of Paris. 


Pertinent Paragraphs. 
Here you ever noticed how we name 

the sins of others that are present in 
ourselves? Thrift, for instance, is a per- 
sonal trait which in the other fellow we 
call stinginess. Again, that which we 
dignify by the name of hobby is curtly 
called a fad when somebody else takes it up. 


Women nace a strange habit of never 
seeming satisfied. The ones 
with good looks try to be brainy, and 
the brainy ones—Sullragettes for in- 
stance—are crying their hearts out 
because they are not pretty. ; 
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THE SUCCESSFUL 


REVIVAL OF 


“ALICE IN WONDERLAND ” 


RB eA Bie 


Foulsham & Bantheld 


AT THE PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE 


Alice (Miss Marie Studholme) and the Mad Hatter (Mr. Stinley Brett) 


Mr. Seymour Hicks’s production of Alice in Wonderland at the Prince of Wales Theatre has been crowned with conspicuous success. The 
full houses at every performance, and thousands of children—and their parents and grown-up friends too—have 
Further matinées are announced for Saturdays, 


Tittle=-Tattle of 


One of Louis Calvert's Stories. 
HAT splendid actor, Louis Calvert, 
tells an amusing story which has 
a most unexpected dénouement. 
A certain hospitable but econo- 
mical housewife had invited a party of 
friends to tea, and though she had no 
intention of killing the fatted calf she 
made up her mind to do the thing really 
well and provide the rollicking bun. 
Accordingly she 
went round to the r 
bakers and sank 
sixpence. The good 
lady went home and 
examined her pur- 
chases, cutting each 


in half. Six were 
all right, but the 
seventh contained, 


instead of currants, 
the lifeless body of 
a fly. 


The Lady’s Wrath. 
Bons well aware 

that her guests 
were for the most 
part vegetarians 
and would therefore 
revolt at so. bar- 
barous a diet she 
returned to the 


CO 


A Fair Exchange. 
The baker shook his doughy locks. 
“I'm sorry, madam, but it’s quite 
impossible to do what you wish. But as 
the mistake was on my part I will wil- 
lingly make proper reparation.” ‘* Proper 
reparation ?” queried the plaintill. ‘ Yes, 
I'll tell you what I will do. If you will 
bring back the fly I shall be happy to 
give you a currant in its place. 


piece is being played to 


been charmed by the delightful story and acting 


19th and 26th inst. 


By M. Steriing 


ay: eo MacKinilay. 


When is One an Actor. 
person may be “on the stage” with- 
out its by any means following that 
he is an actor. Indeed, there are few in 
the dramatic profession who have not at 
some time in their career been subjected 
to the criticism, ‘Oh, she’s no actress,” or 
as Toole jestingly put it in recounting the 
famous dream of siding | himself shut out 
of Heaven with the words, 
admitted,” 
pointing out that 
lis friend Irving 
had just entered, to 
which St. Peter re- 
sponded, ‘Oh, but 
actor—he 
only thinks he is.” 


ra 


Jo actors 
and of 


he’s no 


The Mystery 
Cleared Up. 
‘There is a de- 
lightful little 
who takes the 
the vicar’s 
youngest child in 
The Vicar of Wake- 
field. Being of very 
tender years it was 
necessary for her to 
have a_ licence be- 
fore appearing in 
the piece. On being 


girl 
part of 


baker: full of wrath | shown the docu- 
and remonstrated. } ment the little one 
“ \ be SSeS 4 ~[2 ] ¢ 
Are y aware lapped her hand 
ieee you ee Codermoed & HWE : ial J ie 
é one oO se With aee, S Ws 
bane had ‘Re MADAME DE MORNY’S ADVENTURE AT THE MOULIN ROUGE pa Re ACE a 
S rane a Vv oO C05 Z ¢ av 
inside 2? It is dis- This lady is the daughter of the late Duc de Morny, grandson of Josephine de Beauharnais (afterwards ] keep it fot myself ? 
graceful. [ must Empress wife of Napoleon I.). She appeared on the stage of the Moulin Rouge in Paris the other evening in Oh low lovely! 
have another han a pantomime and was received with a shower of footstools and cabbage stalks. It apped migrant enon ‘Rhencnowelimia span 


instead,” 


as she prefers to be called, the 


resented by the public 


4 


ny 


“*marquise"—is very much given to self-advertisement, 


London actress.” 


PETE STADE E ke 


Stately of Ei 
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No. I.—**Thhe Hollies,” Mugley-eon-the-Titch. The 


Seat of Alfred Wilcox, Esq. 


N the outskirts of Mugley 
proper, and within three 
miles of Wingleton (which, 
by the bye, is pronounced 
Witton) and  lRazzlehurst 
(pronounced Ratz), stands a 
most attractive creeper-clad 

family residence situated in magnificently 
wooded and. parklike grounds of some 
two and a half acres, and containing 
three spacious. reception-rooms, nine bed- 
rooms,, a conservatory, coachlouse, mush- 
room shed, vinery, and bicycle garage, 
as well as an ample boxroom which 
is the envy of all the housewives (pro- 
nounced hussivs) of the neighbourhood, 
from Mumbleminster (pronounced Mumps) 
to Llangwthstrwl (not pronounced at all). 
On either side of the well-timbered car- 
riage drive two: laurel bushes, seven mag- 
nolias, and a giant avraucarusia or 
“monkey puzzle” (which some autho- 
rities term “ puzzle 
monkey” — and 
others decline to 
mention at all) rear 
their heads above 
the velvet croquet 
lawn, while in the 
wild garden, dotted 
here and there with 
rustic arbours and 
still “more rustic 
tool sheds, a tropical 
luxuriance of purple 
stinkwort,  thistles, 
pimpernel, and 
‘“old-man’s beard ” 
provides a_ glossy 
carpet for the jaded 
feet of the owner of 
“ The Hollies.” 


HE front door 
is of a deli- 
cate puce 
Chow ots, 

luminous and rich 
in tone, save in 
spots where too 
impatient telegraph 
messengers have en- 
deavoured to accele- 
rate admittance by 
kicking the paint 
off the lower panels. 
On either side of 
the porch is a bell- 
handle, the one labelled “ visitors,’ the 
other “servants,” while a notice to the 
effect that the tradesman’s entrance is 
round the corner and a small earthenware 
drinking trough marked ‘‘ For dogs only” 
combine to keep the doorway compara- 
tively select and to divert the unwelcome 
attentions of the butcher and the habitual 
inebriate to other more’ appropriate 
channels. Upon the door itself hangs an 
old-fashioned knocker which would sug- 
gest a Della Robbia plaque of exquisite 
workmanship did it not so closely resemble 
a mutton bone. A smart tattoo upon this 
instrument, followed by a brief interview 
of a financial character with the family 
parlourmaid, admits the stranger to the 
front hall, where the chief object of interest 
is an artistic linoleum mat bearing upon 
its face—if a mat can have a face, which I 
doubt — the homely word, ‘‘ Welcome,” 
printed in three distinct and different 
colours. 


RIPPING heavily ove: this charm- 
ing obstacle, the visitor is at 
once ushered headlong into the 
boudoir, a room that is sacred to 

the lady of the house, where Mrs. Wilcox’s 
well-known taste in furniture finds admir- 
able expression in the various decorative 


effects which assist in making this 
chamber worthy of the peerless matron 


whose ample charms it but barely succeeds 
in containing: If this be your lucky day 
—and it must be, or you would not have 
gained admission to the precincts of “ The 
Hollies °—you will probably find the mis- 
tress of the house seated upon a “cosy 
corner” close to the fireplace, inscribing 
the word “Alf” in indelible marking ink 
upon some of her lord’s more intimate 
garments, and after explaining your errand 
(if you have one) you will be permitted to 
sit on a music stool in a thorouzh draught 
by the window and answer any questions 


You will probably find the mistress of the house seated upon a ‘‘cosy corner” 


that your hostess may be inspired to put 
to you. 


N the occasion of my first visit to 
“The Hollies” I was completely 
overcome by the condescension of 
Mrs. Wilcox. Not content with 

making a series of searching inquiries as 
to my means, the number of my children, 
my mode of livelihood (for which she 
was good enough to express the pro- 
foundest pity), my religious views (with 
which she disagreed), my habits (of which 
she strongly disapproved), and the address 
of my hosier (of whom she had never even 
heard), she actually took the trouble to 
rise and ring the bell, and when a grey- 
haired retainer (the gardener, I think) 
appeared upon the scene, begged him to 
see me safely past the umbrella stand, and 
so out into the snow. Before leaving, 
however, I observed many evidences of 
Mrs. Wilcox’s thoughtfulness and taste. 
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By larry Graham. 


WAS immensely struck by the pink 

woollen mats for protecting the 

Sheraton tables from the bases of the 

flower-pots with which the room 
was so liberally studded. I noticed with 
delight the reversible antimacassars (with 
waterproof linings) that adorned the 
various high-backed chairs. [admired the 
small Japanese fans nailed on the central 
wall of the room above the oleograph 
portrait of my hostess’s maternal grand- 
father. I jealously noted the cards of 
invitation to a mayoral banquet and two 
local bazaars, as well as the letter of reeret 
from Eliza Countess of Blitheringyvernon 
and Waddymunster (pronounced Buneling 
and Wopster) which were so carefully fixed 
into the edge of the looking glass over the 
mantelpiece. ‘The crystal chandelier in a 
glass case on the piano affected me pro- 
foundly; the hand-painted tambourine that 
did duty for waste-paper basket moved 
me almost to tears. 
There was a china 
parrot on a perch 
in the window 
which struck me as 
wonderfully lifelike, 
while a stuffed 
squirrel under a 
glass cover, immor- 
talised in the act of 
cracking a filbert, 
made «a very rea! 
and lasting impres- 
sion upon me. 


Uj 


t 


HAD no oppor- 


tunity of _ex- 
ploring the 
remainder of 
the house, but | 
gathered from the 
parlourmaid — that 


the general scheme 
of decoration in the 
other rooms was 
similar to that which 
had struck me so 
favourably in the 
boudoir, Vhere were 
none of those de- 
plorably florid 
Louis XV. ceilings. 
there was none of 
that gloomy Eliza- 
bethan oak panel- 
ling, which one sees 
in some of the homes of even our oldest 
families. Everything at “The Hollies ” was 
delightfully new. Mrs. Wilcox has indeed 
furnished her home ina style which is, | 
believe, known as nouvel art, of which it 
has been said that there 1s more nouvel 
than art about it. 


HAD the honour of exchanging a few 
words of a seasonable character with 
Mr. Alfred Wilcox in the front hall on 
my way out. Alfred isa bluff, kindly 
little man, with a suave manner and a 
habit of washing his hands with invisible 
water during conversation that almost per- 
suades one that he is back at the two-and- 
elevenpenny counter of the fancy depart- 
ment at Harrod’s. He is already something 
of a local magnate in the county as well 
as a knight harbinger of the Primrose 
League and treasurer of the Mugley Lodge 
of the Oddfellows’ Order of Affiliated Vul- 
tures, whose motto is, ‘‘ Let us prey.” 


GBHESPATEER. 
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By Charles Pears. 


HEATING in the HOME, 


LA 


} 


/ 


ee Fears 


ha! 


2 


ice and warm 


10 so n 


Friend 


How on earth do you keep your stud 


Artist: Pot-boilers, old chap 
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1MEOR . WUAUIRIEITI| 


The Month’s Balls. 
NUMBER of county balls and 
hunt balls have been taking place 


this month. On Monday at 

Market Harborough the United 
Counties’ Hunt Ball was a very brilliant 
affair, and on the same evening the Hert- 
ford County Ball was a_ conspicuous 
success at St. Albans. On Monday next 
the Pytchley holds its annual ball at 


Northampton. 


Lafayette 


LORD GUERNSEY 


Son of the Earl of Aylesford. His engagement to 
the Hon. Gladys Fellowes is just announced 


Lady Mary Griffin. 
Lady Mary Griffin, who was until a few 
months ago known as Lady Mary 
Sackville, has the distinction of being 
one of the best-dressed girls in London. 
She makes a rule of invariably wear- 
ing black evening dresses, and _ these 
show off her beauty. and colouring to per- 
fection. She once appeared as Queen 
Louisa of Prussia ata fancy-dress ball and 
found her inspiration for the picturesque 
gown she wore in an old painting. 


Charmed Against Fire. 
Lady Mary is the second sister of Earl de 
la Warr. In spite of being in many 
senses one of Fortune’s favourites luck has 
not infrequently seemed to desert her. 
She only just managed to escape being in 
the Paris bazaar fire, and not long Thon 
she and her mother had to flee as best 
they could from the fire which destroyed 
their house in Grosvenor Street. Then 
while on a visit to America she walked 
almost into the midst of another fire, from 
which she and her hosts, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Gould, had to fly for their lives. 


The Latest Engagement. 
Ib ord Guernsey, who will shortly be 
~ married to the Hon. Gladys Fellow es, 
is the Earl of Aylesford’s eldest son. He 
was educated at Eton and for some time 
held the rank of heutenant in the Irish 
Guards. Lord Guernsey is twenty-three, 
being senior t to his bride-elect by two years. 


Miss Fellowes. 
he Hon. Gladys Fellowes is the second 
of Lord de Ramsey’s four daughters, 
the eldest of whom is married to a son 
of Lord Derby. Miss Fellowes’s mother 
1s a sister of the late Duke of Marlborough, 
is well known in society, and takes an 
interest in charitable institutions. At 
Haverland, their Norwich seat, she main- 
tains a nursing home from the sales of the 
little Pekinese dogs bred by her. 


Lafayette 
THE HON. GLADYS FELLOWES 


Who is engaged to Lord Guernsey, is a daughter 

of Lord de Ramsey. The family is a notable one: 

having owned the Huntingdonshire property of 
Ramsey since 1736 


The Autograph Fiend. 
aX quaint little story is being told of a 
duchess who recently entertained a 
famous literary man for a week. Towards 
the end of the visit he was presented with 
the inevitable autograph album with the 
request for something impromptu. ~ In 
vain the gentleman protested that the 
mere sight of the book paralysed every 
one of his ideas. At last in the frenzy of 
despair he oe a pen from his pocket and 
wrote: “If I only was a dook | would 
have a better cook.” 
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Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
ord and Lady Aberdeen have been holi- 
daying on the Continent, where they 
spent Christmas. They are to entertain a 
large house party at Dublin Castle for the 
first levée and drawing-room, which are 
fixed for January 29 and 30. Lord Aberdeen 
was recently appointed to be a Knight 
of the Thistle in succession to the late 
Earl of Leven and Melville. He is im- 
mensely popular in Ireland, where he is 
serving hissecond term of office as Viceroy, 
having in the interval been a not less 
successful Governor-General of Canada. 


Stories of Lord Aberdeen. 
AN good story is told of Lord Aberdeen at 
a Patti concert in Melbourne. Some- 
how the orchestra had forgotten to play 
the National Anthem at the close. While 
the audience was beginning to file out his 
excellency sprang to his feet and in a 
clear, musical voice started the familiar 
strains, in which everyone at once joined. 
Another time when he was travelling in 
Texas a hotel clerk remarked, addressing 
his lordship, *‘ You're a drummer, aren’t 
you?” Lord Aberdeen smilingly pleaded 
not guilty. Later on he discovered that 
““drummer’’ in the States means an 
“ambassador of commerce.” 


Lady Aberdeen. 
ord Aberdeen is perhaps somewhat 
overshadowed in the public eye by 
the personality of lis energetic and re- 
markable wife, with whose public work he 
has ever shown warm sympathy. Lady 
Aberdeen has twice held the post of presi- 
dent of the International Congress of 
Women and has written a book on the 
subject. She also related her very interest- 
ing Canadian experiences in a volume 


entitled ‘Through Canada with a 
kodak.” 
A Romantic Introduction. 

he novel way in which Lady Aberdeen 


came to know her husband forms a 
clipping from rather ancient history, but it 
is none the less interesting for that. Lord 
Aberdeen while shooting one day un- 
wittingly trespassed on the Tweedmouth 
preserves. He was caught by the then 
Lord Tweedmouth himself and an alterca- 
tion ensued. Cards were exchanged, and 
before long Lord Aberdeen was a visitor at 
the Tweedmouth seat and met the Hon. 
Isabel Marjoribanks, whom he married. 


The Patron of Painting. 
he lady of the newly-gotten riches 
determined to become a patron ol 
art, so she called upon a rather out-ol- 
the- way picture dealer and expressed her 
desire to make some purchases. 

“And who is this by?” she presently 
inquired, pointing to a_ bright-looking 
work. 

“That is a chromo, madam.” 

“Oh yes! of course it is. Now that 
you mention it I recognise his style.” 
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AN EXCUSABLE ERROR. By Savile Lumley. 


“’Ullo, mate! Bin run over?” 
“Run over be blowed; | only bin arrestin’ one of them Suffrygittes f 
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THES TATIEER: 


Why Some 
Rejected! ; 


Plays I Receive. 

N round numbers I daresay I receive 
some 200 plays in the year, of which 
about ten are worth consideration, 
and I should deem myself fortunate 

if lcould find three of suificient merit to 
warrant the risk of production. A very 
large number of these plays are written by 
people who apparently have resolved at 
any cost to write a play without possessing 
the faintest idea how to set about it. 


Their Construction. 
heir method of play-writing seems 
briefly to be this—to write any sort 
of nonsense in sufficient quantity to cover 
a given amount of foolscap, then to divide 
the manuscript into a certain number of 
acts and scenes, and finally to pack it off to 
some unhappy manager for consideration. 


An Eskimo Play. 


(ne of the most remarkable plays of 

this type I ever had the misfortune to 
receive came to me a few months ago 
from a man who described himself as an 
American resident in Paris, his idea being 
“to acquire a knowledge of dramatic art 
from the models and teachings of the 
known French masters.” To start with 
he sent me a letter to herald the arrival of 
his play, which he informed me dealt with 
life among the Eskimos, ‘ta people,” he 
said, “ whose ways and habits! thoroughly 
understand,” further stating that I should 
find in his play “ much that was entirely 
fresh and full of human interest.” 


The Reward of Courtesy. 
The play arrived in due course ; its title 
was Seal Oil and -Blubber. It was 
the dullest, dreariest rubbish I ever read, 
and I returned it with a note of regret 
that I could make no use of it. In reply | 
received from the author four Glosely- 
written pages of the most virulent abuse. 


One Idea of Modernity. 
Ouce I was persuaded to listen to a play 
which the author told me dealt with 
modern society, In an early scene the 
following sentence occurred, spoken by a 
“modern young man ’”’ who was expecting 
the arrival of a lady, ‘‘ Hist! Methinks I 
hear the frou-frou of a lady’s skirt.” Of 
course, we all know that ‘“‘modern young 
men” speak in this manner. The play 
teemed with similar absurdities. 


Notions of Plot and Caligraphy. 


f course, if an entirely unskilled author 
wrote a play which contained a 
really fine plot it would receive very 
careful consideration, but as a rule the 
unskilled playwright never seems to have 
the faintest idea of a plot of any sort. 
Sometimes one receives plays from men 
who are barely able to write their own 
names. | remember one called Poor 
Polly Newly Mlarred and Done which 
the author said was an entirely original 
work. I did not doubt his statement 
for a moment. The spelling alone con- 
firmed it. 


eet 


lays are 


By Charles 
Hlawtrey. 


ye 


All Plays Read. 
I may say that it is a great mistake for 
unknown authors to think that their 
plays are not read. I read every play sent 
to me with the greatest care, and Iam 
sure other managers do the same, but it 
would be obviously waste of time to read 
through a whole play when one can see 
from the earlier portion of it that the 
author has not the least idea how to write. 
One author, by the way, recently volun- 
teered, after I had rejected several of his 
plays, to paint my portrait. “I will 
charge you,” he wrote, “ the nominal fee 
of £4, the current price of my pictures 
being £10.” I refrained from taking 
advantage of this kind offer. 


p. : 


Dover Street Studios 


MR. CHARLES HAWTREY 


As Lord Strathpeffer in the enormously successful 
play at the Haymarket, ‘‘ The Man from Blankley's,” 
which was withdrawn last week. The play was 
replaced on Saturday night by~ Mr. Frederick 
Harrison’s revival of ‘Lady Huntworth's Experi- 
ment,” by Mr. R. C. Carton, in which Mr. Hawtrey 
appears as Captain Dorvaston; Miss Compton 
(the dramatist’s wife) as Caroline Rayward, the 
vicarage cook; Mr. Weedon Grossmith as the 
eccentric Crayll; the always amusing Mr. Henry 
Kemble as the vicar; Mr. Holman Clark as the 
vicar's man-servant ; Mrs. Calvert as the vicar's 
sister ; and Miss Dagmar Wiehe as their niece. 
The piece met with a great reception and will, it 
is safe to predict, hold the stage of the Haymarket 
until Mr. Harrison wishes to replace it with his 
new blank-verse play, ‘‘Kings in Babylon” 
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TO-DAY’S 
BEST STORY. 


Every reader of ‘The Tatler’ has a 
good story up his sleeve which he possibly 
tells at the dinner table or in the smok- 
ing-room, The Editor wants these 
stories, and offers a guinea for the best 
story of the hour not to exceed 150 words, 
No chestnuts are wanted as the Editor 
shook the chestnut tree with such success 
down to last year that he doubts whether 
there is a “fresh” chestnut left. Con- 
tributors must write on one side of the 
paper only 


Infant Disappointment. 
VETTE GUILBERT was_ busily 
preparing for her American tour 
when she had a-visit from a lady 
friend and her little boy. The 
youngster rolled about ‘the floor playing 


with some toys that had been given 
him. Suddenly he stopped in his game 
to ask :— 


” 


“Mamma, am | rich? 

“Well,” said his mother smiling and 
embarrassed, ‘‘ you are not poor.” 

Dissatisfaction at once writ itself across 
his face. “ That bars meout then. Nuvse 
told me this morning that the Salvation 
Army was going to distribute $25,000 
worth of toys and sweets this winter, but 
it is for poor children only.” 


John’s Christmas Gift. 

doe had gone to London from a small 
provincial town. As Christmas came 

round he decided to send the old folk at 

home some little present of a novel kind. 

What he sent was a pineapple. 

Happening to be home for a holiday 
soon after he asked how they had enjoyed 
the “ pine.” 

“ Oh, verra nice, verra nice indeed ; but 
it was some difficult to boil, John.” 

“What! You boiled it?” 

“Yes, ma lad—wi’ a leg o’ mutton.” 

3 cg Ht 

A Stick that Stuck, 
“The village parson was a very dry stick. 

His congregation either ate sweets 
or went to sleep during the sermon. After 
many years of forbearance on their part 
they decided to invite his resignation ; but 
how to do’so without hurting the good 
man’s feelings ? : 

Finally, the difficulty was bridged by 
their intimating to him sincere regret at 
being: obliged to reduce his salary. 

“ Brethren,’ was his reply, “I have 
been with you in prosperity, | could never 
desert you in adversity.” 


Out of Date. 

The theatrical manager eyed the [air 
applicant up and down. “ Well,” 

he said, “have you any diamonds that 

you can lose in a train'or a steamer or 

get robbed of at a ball?” 

““No; I’m sorry to say [ have scarcely 
any jewellery.” 

“Is there anyone known to you that 
you could haul up for breach of  pro- 
mise?” 

“No; Lcan’t think of anyone.” 

“Would you have any objection to 
being thrown out of a motorcar?” 

“Gracious |!) Yes. ‘That would 
awlully dangerous.” 

“Well, then, what are your recom- 
mendations ? ” 

“T can act.” 

“My child, I’m afraid you won't do. 
We're not living in the dark ages now.” 


be 


a 
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THE RULING PASSION. By Will Owen. 


Solly: Two return thirds to Richmond Booking Clerk: Which one—Surrey or Yorkshire? 
Solly: Vich is the cheapest ? 
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Mr. Bourcihier’s 


Ellis & Walery 


MR. ARTHUR BOURCHIER AS ‘“ MACBETH” 


To-day Mr. Arthur Bourchier promises the first of a series of Wednesday and Thursday matinées of ‘‘Macbeth” at the Garrick Theatre. 


Mr. Bourchier's 


representation of the jealous craven chieftain has aroused much interest and discussion amongst the critics, and should be seen by all students of 


Shakspere and the stage 
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At Garrick Theatre. 


Ellis & Walery 


MISS VIOLET VANBRUGH AS ‘LADY MACBETH” 


Mi i : 

nae Moet Vanbrugh (Mrs. Arthur Bourchier), like Mr. Bourchier, departs from the conventional in many instances in the tragedy of ‘‘Macbeth."" The 

of Lady Macbeth is one presenting many difficulties, and it speaks well for Miss Vanbrugh that she is able to surmount them so successfully, Her 
Portia was good, but this is better 
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Great Scene ‘* Macbeth.” 


aT a pe ee 
Be ay 


Ellis & Walery 
LADY MACBETH (MISS VIOLET VANBRUGH) INCITES MACBETH (MR. ARTHUR BOURCHIER) TO MURDER KING DUNCAN 


Mir. and Mrs. Bourchier are splendidly supported, among others, by Mr. Sydney Valentine, Mr. Matheson Lang, Mr. Charles V. France, and Mr. Charles Goodhart 
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SYNOPSIS. —Mr. 


touch of an aeroplane, which, however, did not make the thing at all vulgar. 
At the Professor’s suggestion Mr. Richardson went to the Inferno, not the mere Inferno of to-day, but the Inferno as 


only space but time. 


THE  TATLER 


Frank Richardson was visited in his study by Professor Cyrus P. Stapp, the celebrated American inventor. The Professor 
brought with him his latest discovery, the Lightning Transmigrator, a cross between a Turkish bath and a summerhouse with. just a 


So potent was the Transmigrator that it annihilated not 


it will be fifty years hence, by which time everybody we know, and love, and hate, will be dead. The gates of the Inferno were opened 
by Dante, the janitor, who explained to him that in the true Inferno there was neither Heaven nor Hell; everybody did the reverse of what 
he had done on earth. Whether people were in Heaven or Hell was their own secret. He appointed a masked guide to show 
Mr. Richardson round the premises, and celebrities of all kinds were met with, 


CHAP TBR. 


ADAM AND OTHERS. 


« 


HAD not yet become accustomed to 
my surroundings. 
“This must be a vast place!” I 
exclaimed. 

“Vast!” said my guide. “Jt is the 
largest place there has ever been. It con- 
iains everybody who has ever been on the 
world since the days of Adam. No imagi- 
nation, for instance, can conceive the size 
of the Chinese department. It contains 
billions of millions. Of course, it is 
thousands of miles away from where we 
are now. We are in the English quarter— 
the twentieth - century English quarter. 
The foreigners vou see here have come 
from the French, the Japanese, the African 
departments. It takes them years to come 
here. But what are a thousand years to 
us who will be here for ever to people 
who have been here since the world 
began 2?” 


Bernard Shaw and ‘ Hall.” 


He had not finished speaking when an 
extraordinarily over-dressed gentle- 
man wearing a shaggy beard accompanied 
by a woman in the most Parisian of 
Parisian costumes approached us. 1 was 
Surprised to find Bernard Shaw in such 
company and in such clothes. 

“How do you do, Bernard?” said I. 
‘Tam delighted to meet you.” 

The man shook his head. 

“Tam not Bernard,” he said, ‘I’m the 
other vegetarian. I was the 
first of the vegetarians, both in costume 
and in diet. May I introduce you to my 
wile-—Mrs. Adam 2” : : 

Eve seenied delighted to see me. 
she to old man Adam :— 

“ Of all my sons Iam, perhaps, proudest 
of Mr. Richardson.” 

I smiled gratitude and thanks. 
was praise indeed. 

- “You're wrong,” corrected Adam. 

OF all my sons I am proudest of Hall 
Caine. He isso like me in appearance,” 
he added proudly. 

My guide made a strange guttural 
sound. 

_ And,” continued Adam with tears in 
his eyes, “IT have come all this way from 
the prehistoric department to see Hall. 
I often think that if we had called our 
Cain ‘Hall’ things would have been 
sfiae different with the poor lad.” 


ait 


Said 


This 


An Absorbing Subject. 

fs ] am afraid I can’t give you any in- 
formation, sir,” said J. 

My guide appeared unable to lielp. 

“Well,” rephed old man Adam, “ 

must hasten on. We must lasten on.” 

When they had gone I renewed my in- 
vestigation of this curious society. 

The behaviour of women to men and 
men to women interested me strangely. 
I'riends of opposite sexes met and con- 
versed, but the men 
hats. 


we 


The Question of Manners. 
“ 7 ou don’t go in much for manners in 
the next world,” I said to my guide. 

“Just as much as they did in England 
in 1920, just as much—no more and no 
less.” 

“ Disgraceful,” I cried. 
pbe dead in 1920?” 

“ Absolutely. Extinct! defunct !! un- 
necessary!!! Chivalry is the courtesy of 
the strong to the weak. When women 
hecame as strong as men, when they 
followed the same occupations as men, 
when they began to take the bread out of 
men’s mouths, could you expect men to 
take their hats olf while they did it? 
Picture to yourself a man and a woman, 
each intent on getting a job of light- 
porter’s work. The struggle of the sexes 
had come to that. _For as women grew 
stronger, the men waxed weaker.” 


Will chivalry 


Infernal Wisdom. 
Ss here is only a certain amount of 
strength,’ my guide continued to 
explain--you see he knew it would all 
come as a mighty revelation to man 
through the pages of THe TaTLER—“ as 
there is only a certain amount of wealth, 
in the world. What one gains another 
loses. Well, could you expect the poor 
weak man to give up his seat in the 
electric ‘bus so that his healthy, strapping 
female rival could proceed more quickly 
on her quest for the very job he sought ? 
No, sir; I think not. Women can't have 
it all their own way—both ways.” 

“You surprise and pain me. Sucha 
state of things destroys the sanctity of 
womanhood 

“Of course, when women became 
imitation men, men became burlesques of 


women.” 
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never raised their’ 


Arthur Bingham Walkley. 


At that moment, Arthur Bingham 
7; Walkley, the dramatic critic of 


“The Times” and the author o° “Little 
Arthur’s History of Walkley,” bustled by. 

“ Where is he off to?” I asked. 

“Oh. he spends his spare time either 
in the Greek or French quarter. He has 
lately been teaching Aristotle English. 
Now Iam told that he is initiating Ver- 
laine into the intricacies of the Cockney 
tongue. You may be interested to hear 
that, before he died, he forgot his English 
altogether, owing to the fact that he had 
for some years written his ‘Times’ 
criticisms entirely in Greek and French.” 

“An extraordinary case!” I com- 
mented. ‘Please explain this matter to 
me, sir. I recogmse a great many of my 
contemporaries. Tliey seem to look exactly 
as they looked—I suppose—filty years ago. 
Lord Campbell of Bannerman, for instance, 
has not altered since 1907.” 

“That is easily explained. Ours is a 
simple method. People appear here as 
they were in the heyday of their fame. 
They can then be easily identified. Who 
would recognise Dr. Grace if he went about 
here completely shaven as he became in his 
old age, or the Earl of Birmingham— 
Austen Chamberlain—as he was before he 
grew whiskers and became famous ?’ 


A Mystery. 

se I see. Dut, sir, observe that stout little 
man with the zig-zag walk of the 

dyspeptic. He is clean-shaven and bald 

as anegg. Somehow, | think I recognise 

his walk, but I cannot recall his face.” 

* The man who is so eagerly scanning 
the hoardings? That is Lord Tatchio.” 

“Indeed! A peerage!” 

“Certainly. Edward the Seventh re- 
cognised the claims of the scientist.” 

“But why this change in his lordship’s 
appearance ? ” 

“Since his arrival here he has devoted 
himself to the discovery of a depilatory. 
fie is a convert to that doctrine that- 
both on the grounds of hygiene and 
zsthetics—no hair should be worn upon 
the scalp or face. Watch him now.” 

Suddenly Lord Tatcho rushed to a 
hoarding on which was a pictorial adver- 
tisement of a hair-restorer, witha beautiful 
head upon it. Instantly he tore it down 
and stamped on it. Then, the last of the 
punsters trotted off in search of further prey. 


THE TATLER 


The New Inferno—cont. 


Dear Old Omar. 

fe Lock out, look out,” whispered my 
guide, ‘“‘here’s the greatest bore in 

the place, a temperance crank.” 

But it was too late; a fantastic and 
dissipated old gentleman in oriental attire 
had fixed us with an eagle eye. 

“Who is it ?”’ I asked. 

“Omar Khayyam.” 

Immediately the old gentleman _be- 
gan :— 

Yes, it is truly Shayydm that you see, 
Totally sober, aye teetotally. 
O, marvellously changed is Omar now, 
Yet wisely happy as a man may be. 
No sip of wine take I nor sup of bub; 
Nor do I cross the threshold of a pub, 
But nightly in a dish of tea I pledge 
The members of the Omar Khayyam Club. 
Only a breath divides the false from true, 
Only a day, and old has grown the new. 
! likewise do not hesitate to say 
The whole of four is merely two and two 

“This is sad hearing,” said J, “old 
fellow. Reformation is the most tragic 
form of decadence.” 
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The man shook his head, 


in| | William Sites 


“lam not Bernard,” he said, ‘‘l'm the other . 


in diet. 


An Anglo-Zulu Chief. 

“Poor chap,” whispered my guide. ‘He 
translates his own work now, and 

he does it almost as badly as 

most of the others. Quick, quick.” 

He hustled me into a side street as an 
uncouth gentleman waving a Union Jack 
and singing “ Rule, Britannia,’ came down 
the street. - ; 

“Who is the patriot?” 

“Lord Hardie of Zululand, once Prime 
Minister of England.” 

I could not believe my ears, 

“You don’t seriously mean to. say,” I 
asked, ‘that Keir Hardie was ever Prime 
Minister of England ?” 

“Certainly he was.” 

I turned pale. 

“That is, indeed, bad hearing.” 

“‘T forgot,” replied my guide, “ that all 
these things are new to you. It will be 


new to you, for instance, to learn that in 
Lord Burns’s third ministry he introduced 
a sovereign in the pound income tax on 
all incomes over £200.” 

“ Did he, really ? 


You astound me!” 
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By Frank Richardson. 


Twentieth-century Restoration. 
My’ guide, who seemed quite a good 
fellow, shook his head sadly. 

“Terrible things occurred in the early 
years of the twentieth century. England 
gave back Australia ‘to the aborigines, 
India to the Hindus, and Ireland to the 
Irish.” 

My brain reeled. 

“And Scotland?” I stammered. 

“Ah,” he replied. ‘‘ England offered 
Scotland to the Scotch, but they wouldn’t 
take it as a gilt. They proposed, indeed, 
to take England in part payment. But 
that was too much even for the 
English. 


sf owever, a compromise was effected, 


and the English undertook to 


govern Scotland free of charge. 
All went well until a Scotchman — | 
forget his name—stated that he, under 
British rule, had lost a threepennybit in 
the streets of Peebles. Then there was a 
revolution, and Scotland definitely broke 


> robe ° 
away. (To be continued) 


. vegetarian. | was the first of the vegetarians, both in costume and 
May | introduce you to my wife—Mrs. Adam?” 


